NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

a very happy onomatopoetic effect. Chapman makes
the shepherd 'frighted,' and Pope, who is con-
spicuously unsuccessful in his translation of the
simile as a whole, makes him 'tremble.5 So Virgil:

Stupet inscius alto
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor.

(Aeneid, ii. 307.)

The AiopjSovs dptcrreta contains some fine figures.
In one, Diomedes rushing over the plain and charging
the close battalions of the Trojans, is likened to a
torrent that breaks the dykes and the fences of fruitful
orchards, and lays low far and wide cthe fair works
of active men5 (v. 87-94).1 Homer's implied concern
for the husbandman's blighted hopes is thus voiced
by Spenser in a simile otherwise nearer to the Greek
than other imitations:

cThe wofull husbandman doth loud complaine.
To see his whole yeares labour lost so soone,
For which to God he made so many an idle boone.'

(F.Q,, iii. 7, 34.)

Lucretius, i. 280 ff. and Virgil, Aeneid, ii. 496 ff., differ
from Homer in details.   Burns's flooded Ayr

'Sweeps dams, an9 mills, an' brigs a' to the gate.'

At one point in the d/jwrreia of Patroclus the poet
wishes to impress us with the tremendous rearing and
snorting of Hector's horses and the rattling of his
car in the rapid flight from the attack of the Greek
hero. He is in a religious mood, and he pictures a
day in autumn when the whole earth is darkened with
tempest and Zeus pours down rain furiously, being
angry with men who give crooked judgments, re-

1 Gp. Ariosto, Orlando Fur., xxxvii. no; xl. 31.
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